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64 Reviews and Notices 

A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. By John R. Clark Hall. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. New York: Macmillan, 
1916. Pp. xii+372. 

The new edition of this well-known book is markedly superior to the first 
edition, and a rapid examination indicates that it will prove exceedingly 
useful to all sorts of readers of Old English. The typography and the 
arrangement of material on the page are almost ideally clear. The volume 
is light and easily handled — a real desideratum for any dictionary which is 
to be used as an "elbow-companion." It has exhaustive cross-references, 
going even so far as to enter, in the proper alphabetical order, inflectional 
forms and principal parts of strong verbs, as well as of "irregular" weak 
verbs, thus largely increasing the value of the book for elementary students. 
The new edition contains the material made accessible by the contributions 
to Old English lexicography published in the last twenty years or more, which 
has hitherto not been included in any Old English dictionary. Another 
valuable feature in a work of such small compass is the frequency of refer- 
ences to passages in Old English texts. The strictly poetic words have been 
given a distinctive mark. A novel and highly useful feature is the introduc- 
tion of references to head-words in the New English Dictionary which contain 
information regarding the etymology, meaning, and occurrence of Old 
English words. 

Space has been saved, though not altogether happily, by not listing 
separately words beginning with the prefix ge-. Verbs occurring both with 
and without this prefix are entered together. Since in these cases all the 
definitions are run together without distinction as to the meaning of the 
simple and of the compound forms, students are likely to get a false impres- 
sion of the force of the prefix. The prefix itself is not satisfactorily discussed 
in the entry: "original meaning together; but it has usually lost all collective 
and intensive force." The prefix ge- in Germanic and Old English was not 
only collective and intensive, but was also widely used with a perfective force. 
It has been shown that Old English verbs with the prefix frequently mean 
"to get, to acquire, to reach" through the action of the verb. Many verbs 
with the prefix have also a number of secondary meanings developed from 
these perfective meanings. Some of the definitions of other words in the 
book are just a trifle misleading, aglceca is not primarily "wretch, monster, 
demon," but "fierce fighter." This word is applied, not only to Grendel, 
but also to Beowulf and to other warlike heroes. The order in which the 
various definitions are arranged under a word does not always reveal the 
most primitive meaning, deman means primarily "to judge, to decide," 
and not, as the student might surmise, "to consider, to think." Such faults 
as these, however, should not be regarded as constituting a serious defect 
in a book which, on the whole, possesses real excellence and serviceability. 

Thomas A. Knott 
University of Chicago 
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